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pected to have at command practically the full exer- 
cise and be able to give the various sentences or 
similar ones at the demand of the teacher orally. 
In this way, Mr. Janes said, most excellent results 
were obtained, and a degree of interest developed in 
the class which could not be expected in any other 
way. The individual pupils vied with one another 
in offering suggestions, correcting each other's mis- 
takes, etc. One-third of every period was thus em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Given explained that a good deal of attention 
was devoted in his classes to the careful study of vo- 
cabulary, in which, after the work had been for some 
time on individual words, the pupils were expected 
to learn a large number of phrases. Mr. Given 
thought that in this way the disadvantages of in- 
dividual word study were obviated and the efifect 
of word combination was brought out more clearly; 
he asked suggestions from the audience with regard 
to this method. He also advocated the direct method 
in combination with this word study, supplemented 
by a certain amount of written work. 

Mr. Cutler used for the earlier terms in his 
classes a book in which the exercises were based 
upon the text. This added somewhat to the in- 
terest of the work, which formed an integral part 
of every period, but the method lacked system, and 
in the later terms this was remedied by intensive 
topical study along the lines indicated by Mr. Janes. 
This combination of the two systems was found to 
work well. It would work better, Mr. Cutler 
thought, if in some way or other Vergil could be 
finished in time to allow a review of some speech 
of Cicero to complete the course. 

Mr. Baker felt that in composition an important 
element was oral drill in what he called sentence 
declension and conjugation. He maintained that the 
learning of the paradigms per se did not carry with 
it any power to supply the proper form rapidly in 
oral work; consequently in his classes the para- 
digms were learned in groups of words, as were 
phrases involving difficult cases, substantives, pro- 
nouns, verb-forms at the same time. Mr. Baker 
claimed excellent results from this method of study 
in increasing the rapidity of pupils in oral work. 

Mr. Hodges deprecated laying so much stress upon 
prose composition as an end in itself, and believed 
that it ought to be regarded rather as a means of 
testing the knowledge of pupils gained from their 
reading. He felt that a great deal of the lack of 
success was due to insisting upon pupils learning to 
write a certain kind of Latin when the main object 
should be to develop the power to translate ac- 
curately, for which testing in prose sentences was 
an excellent aid. 

Miss Van Wert showed that in England the teach- 
ing of composition was either good, bad or indif- 



ferent, according to the schools. In one place the 
master called each member of the class to his desk 
and discussed in a low tone his exercise with him 
while the remainder of the class indulged in ani- 
mated conversation. In another class the work was 
done with prepared exercises ; in another, with which 
Miss Van Wert was very much impressed, the story 
of Coriolanus was read in Latin, and afterwards 
the class was required to give back to the teacher the 
story in other words. Here, as in Mr. Janes' class, 
the students vied with each other in correcting mis- 
takes, suggesting words and phrases, and altogether 
showed a capacity quite marvellous to one whose 
experience lay largely in different methods of work. 



MODERN SIDE LATIN 

Mr. C. H. Spence, Headmaster of the Modern 
Side, Clifton College, England, in The School (Lon- 
don) for November, 1906, gives certain suggestions 
for the teaching of Latin in institutions in which 
the stress is chiefly on the modern subjects. He 
thinks that we should give up all hope of teaching 
composition or grammatical niceties, confine our- 
selves to translation, attempt to awaken boys' in- 
terest in the literary, historic and human side of 
what they read, and never forget that it is the aim 
to teach English as much or more than Latin. He 
advises, therefore, (i) the reduction of accidence 
to the shortest and simplest form; (2) syntax based 
on the analysis of the sentence, with large use of 
English examples ; (3) translation, largely "unseen", 
as the main work; (4) great attention to the ac- 
quisition of vocabulary with the aid of pictures and 
models and constant reference to English cognates 
and derivatives; (5) the bringing home to pupils 
the fact that Latin is indispensable by showing them 
the relation of Latin to other Aryan languages 
and to the Romance tongues, the history of the La- 
tin element in English and the debt which Europe 
owes to Roman law and government. 

Boys are interested in scraps of mediaeval or 
modern Latin, which illustrate English or local his- 
tory; for instance, extracts from Magna Charta and 
Doomsday, Henry II.'s Charter of Bristol, or Cam- 
den's account of that ancient harbour. Again, as 
a change from a construing lesson, boys may be told 
to find out the meaning, derivation and history of 
such words as decimate, explicit, desultory, and so 
on, or the meaning of ordinary Latin phrases in 
common use — primus inter pares and the like. — of 
the headings of Psalms in th'e Prayer Book, or ex- 
pressions from the Latin hymns they sing in chapel. 
Or again, they may put into modern English Latin- 
isms from Milton, or translate the scraps of Latin 
to be found in Chaucer or Shakespeare, or explain 
what Tennyson meant by the "Ausonian king" or 
the "cold hie jacets of the dead". 

In teaching translation Mr. Spence feels that boys 
should use dictionaries as soon as possible and be 
taught how. 

He gives the following illustration of his method 
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of teaching the first two books of the Aeneid; 

Spend some hours in telling the story of the whole 
in outline, and the story of these two books in de- 
tail, something of Vergil's life, his time and his 
purpose in writing. Translate the first hundred lines 
to them ; if they learn translation lessons out of 
school be careful to pick out the easiest pieces (six 
lines here, ten lines there), get through the lesson 
as quickly as possible, translate to them, give them 
the substance of the parts they will not care for. 
At all hazards press on, let them see the action, 
perceive that something is going on — that things are 
happening. Who can be interested in a story when 
he reads it at the rate of fifteen lines every other 
day? Limpets are probably uninterested in the form 
and colour of the rocks they laboriously traverse. 
The boy who is forced to struggle with homeopathic 
doses of part of a casual book of Vergil, feels like 
the man "who read Clarissa for the fable" — inclined 
to hang himself. Whatever else be sacrificed, get 
on with the story. "Set books", that is a few hun- 
dred lines done again and again, and laboriously 
"got up" and reproduced in examination, seem to 
me a waste of time. 

Mr. Spence closes with a specimen of what he 
says "is not an examination paper in the ordinary 
sense. It should be done viva voce with the as- 
sistance of the master, and with the help of an 
English and a Latin dictionary". 

1. Translate: 

(b) Quorum nomina infra leguntur vitae prodigi 
patriae profuere. Idem apud matrem quam 
exornarunt alumni memorem mortui vivunt. 

2. Explain, translating the words in italics: 

(a) Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of 
hasty gathering of riches : Qui festinat ad 
divitias non erit insons. 

Bacon: Of Riches. 

(b) Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey's prep- 
aration against Caesar, saith : "Consilium 
Pompeii plane Themistocleum est: putat 
enim, qui mari potitur, eum rerum potiri". 

Bacon : Of Kingdoms and Estates. 

(c) Tressillian mustered his learning to reply: 
"Linguae Latinae haud penitus ignarus, 
venia tua, domine eruditissime, vcrnaculum 
libentius loquor". 

(d) Dr. Johnson would try to repeat the Dies 
irae, dies ilia; he could never pass the 
stanza ending thus, Tantus labor non sit 
cassus, without bursting into a flood of 
tears. Mrs. Piozzi. 

(e) That majestic art, "regere imperio populos", 
was not better understood by the Romans 
in the proudest days of their republic, than 
by Gonsalvo and Ximenes, Cortes and Alva. 

Macaulay : War of the Succession in Spain. 

3. Explain the words in italics : 

(a) That crude apple that diverted Eve. — Milton. 

(b) Elephants endorst with towers. — Milton. 

(c) Cold Septentrion blasts. — Milton. 



(d) The flowry lap of some irriguous valley. — 
Milton. 

(e) Michael and his agents prevalent. — Milton. 

(f) Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire. — 
Milton. 

(g) Sportive Iambs this way and that convolved. 
—Milton. 

(h) The rustic youth, brown with meridian 

toil. — Thomson, 
(i) His vest succinct then girdling round his 

waist. — Pope. 

4. Give the idiomatic English for: 

(a) Experto crede. 

(b) Tu quoque. 

(c) Status quo. 

(d) Exceptis excipiendis. 

(e) Cui bono? 

(f) Dis aliter visum. 

(g) Divide et impera. 
(h) Spiritus intus alit. 

5. Give the meaning and history of the following 
words and phrases: Bacchanalian, Saturnalia, 
Mercurial, to hector, to tantalise, vulcanite, 
fauna, a Pyrrhic victory. 

6. Attempts have been made to introduce into Eng- 

lish the Latinised words : negoce, tenebrous, pul- 
chritude, nectareous, 'noctivagous, horrific. What 
were they intended to mean? 

7. Write in ordinary modern English : 

(a) But what was most stupendous to me was 
the rock of St. Vincent, the precipice where- 
of is equal to anything of that nature I 
have seen in the most confragous cataracts 
of the Alps . . . There is also on the side 
of this horrid Alp a very remarkable seat. 

(b) How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
dorm On the herb with none to supervise, 
carp the suave berries from the crescent 
vine, and bibe the flow of longicaudate kine. 

O. W. Holmes: Aestivation. 

8. Translate : 

(a) Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

(b) Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

(c) Et quasi cursores vital lampada tradunt. 

(d) Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 

(e) Una salus miseris nullam sperare salutem. 

T. E. W. 

I send you a few 'modern versions' that my pupils 
have recently offered me. 

At reliqua multitudo puerorum mulierumquc ; 
'but the remaining crowd of boys and mules' (how 
I have escaped this for twenty-five years I do not 
know) ; supplex tua numina posco, 'as a supple- 
ment I ask thy assistance'; et alas cxuit ct grcssu, 
'and he took off his wings and shoes'. 

Some years ago a pupil translated unicus anser 
erat but 'the answer was unique'. 

Shadyside Academy, Pitlsburg J J5. Hench 



